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refer the relations of phenomena to the unified notion of Being. Thus the 
ground of every causality lies in Being " (p. 53). 

Dr. Novaro's little work is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to the 
history of philosophy, and deserves to be carefully considered by the 
student. Frank Thilly. 



Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education, Vol. I, No. 1. 
Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. A study in the Origin of German Realism. 
By Norman Wilde, Ph.D., Columbia College. New York, May, 1894. 
— PP- 77- 

The author of this monograph has surely chosen a subject in the history 
of philosophy that is interesting and important. The man whose name is 
so intimately connected with the names of Spinoza and Kant certainly 
deserves to be studied. A thorough examination of the teachings of the 
great ' philosopher of feeling ' is profitable, because he stands in some 
relation or other to so many different lines of thought. It is as Dr. Wilde 
says : " Standing on the dividing line between the first and second periods 
of modern philosophy, he holds up the results of the past in one hand, and 
the problems of the future in the other, calling on the modern thinkers to 
unite the two." Jacobi's views are, however, not a terra incognita to us. 
Consequently, each new exposition of his thoughts must have a special 
raison d'etre. Above all, it must consist of more than a general statement 
of his philosophical opinions and of the influences that formed them ; it 
must be detailed and thorough. Although the pamphlet before us is inter- 
esting reading, is clearly written and well arranged, it does not satisfy the 
demands which we should make on a work of its kind. It is a good begin- 
ning, no doubt, and shows its author's careful judgment and historical 
appreciation, but it is not thorough enough. Dr. Wilde has set himself a 
task which could not possibly be accomplished satisfactorily in the seventy- 
seven pages of his book. After a short introduction in which he gives a 
general estimate of Jacobi and his work, he discusses the influences that 
helped to form his philosopher's conceptions. (Part I, Formative Influ- 
ences, pp. 9-37.) Under this head he considers Pietism, Rationalism, 
Sensationalism, and Spinozism. An adequate discussion of the subject of 
Part I would itself make a good-sized dissertation. Dr. Wilde cannot do 
the subject justice within the space which he devotes to it. At any rate, 
the account is too general and vague to satisfy me, and I should like to 
have more references than are given. 

Part II (pp. 37-77) takes up Jacobi's doctrine, in five sections, as follows: 
Sources, Relation of Epistemology and Ontology, Ontology, Epistemology, 
Conclusion. Though this portion of the treatise is, considering the aim of 
such an undertaking, an improvement upon what goes before, it exhibits 
the same general fault, lack of thoroughness. It would have been well, 
had Dr. Wilde given us, in addition to the list of Jacobi's writings used by 
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himself in the preparation of his " Study," a Jacobian bibliography. It is 
true, he mentions a few writings in a foot-note (p. 16). We should also 
expect a reference to the collected edition of Jacobi's works in this place ; 
it surely belongs here. 

We welcome contributions of the kind presented by Dr. Wilde, but we 
see no reason why the work should not be done carefully and methodically. 
There can be no doubt whatever that the author has the ability to do it in 
that way. He has done the work so well that it is a pity he did not do it 
better. Frank Thilly. 

The Ethical System of James Martineau. By Joseph H. Hertz, 
Ph.D. Columbia College, New York, June, 1894. — pp. 85. 

This pamphlet is the third of the " Columbia College Contributions to 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Education." It consists of seven chapters. 
The first is concerned with the questions: (1) Is Ethics a science or an 
art ? (2) What is the proper ' method ' in Ethics ? Ethics is both a 
science and an art, according to the author. Moreover, " both as a science 
and an art [it] is occupied solely with ends, and never with the investigation 
of causes " (p. 9). On this second point the author does not seem to be 
quite clear, for, in speaking of Ethics as an art, he says, " It is also a 
system of rules, which must not alone satisfy the understanding, but move 
the will, i.e., have motive efficiency " (p. 10). And again (p. 11), " Ethics 
as an art must . . . supply motives for ethical conduct." It is difficult to 
see how Dr. Hertz proposes to exclude the consideration of causes here. 
The importance of "hortatory ethics and applied ethical psychology" is 
insisted upon, and " the wonderful section in William James's Principles 
of Psychology, entitled the ' Ethical and Pedagogical Importance of the 
Principle of Habit'" is referred to as a brilliant example of what such 
literature should be. The chapter ends with a very inadequate sketch of 
" Early English Intuitionism " in less than three pages. The second 
chapter takes up Reed, Stewart, Whewell, and Kant. Martineau, of 
course, is compared with the latter. This chapter also impresses one as 
scrappy. The style in which the essay is written is very careless from the 
beginning, and the punctuation almost unpardonably so. And this being 
true, one is hardly prepared for the thorough and valuable examination 
of Martineau's system which follows ; and still less, perhaps, for the 
occasional passages of really vigorous writing. Chapter III deals with 
" Martineau's Fundamental Postulates." The conception of a graduated 
"scale" of "springs of action" is justly criticised as artificial. "Judgment 
is here passed upon a living character, not a mere ' spring of action ' " 
(p. 34). In Chapter IV " Martineau's Development and Application of 
his Fundamental Principle " are considered. Here the difficulties of 
Martineau's scale of " springs of action " are fully discussed, except from 
the " consequential " standpoint, which is considered later. Among other 



